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and wine (and bread, you will remember, was an
article of luxury in the English camp), but Charles
would neither eat nor drink. Thereupon, Henry
came to visit him in his quarters. " Noble cousin,"
said he, " how are you ? " Charles replied that he
was well. "Why, then, do you neither eat nor
drink?" And then with some asperity, as I
imagine, the young duke told him that " truly he
had no inclination for food." And our Henry
improved the occasion with something of a snuffle,
assuring his prisoner that God had fought against
the French on account of their manifold sins and
transgressions. Upon this there supervened the
agonies of a rough sea passage ; and many French
lords, Charles, certainly, among the number,
declared they would rather endure such another
defeat than such another sore trial on shipboard.
Charles, indeed, never forgot his sufferings. Long
afterwards, he declared his hatred to a seafaring
life, and willingly yielded to England the empire
of the seas, " because there is danger and loss of
life, and God knows what pity when it storms;
and sea-sickness is for many people hard to bear;
and the rough life that must be led is little
suitable for the nobility:"1 which, of all babyish
utterances that ever fell from any public man, may
surely bear the bell. Scarcely disembarked, he
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